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THE VAISNAVA COMMUNITY AT SRIRANGAM: 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE EARLY MEDIEVAL INSCRIPTIONS 


Leslie C. Orr 


over a thousand years, a major center of South Indian Vaisnavisr. 

This shrine to Visnu reclining on the coils of the serpent Ananta, or 
an island in the Kaveri River, was already well-established as an important 
pilgrimage site by the time of the early Alvars, in the sixth century. The 
poems of the Alvars, and later hagiographic traditions, particularly connect 
the poetsaints of the eighth and ninth centuries—Kulacekara Alvar, Antal, 
Tonfaratipofi, Tirumankai Alvar, and Tiruppan Alvar—with Srirangam.! 
After the ninth century, the temple at Srirangam began to grow in size, 
from a rather small shrine housing the image of Ranganatha to an enor- 
mous complex of pavillions, subsidiary shrines, courtyards, gateways, and 
encircling walled walkways. This physical expansion was paralleled by the 
increasing importance of the Srirangam temple as a center around which 
the Srivaisnava community came into being, and came to be defined and 
articulated in the course of time. The chronicle of the Sriraigam temple, 
Koyil Oluku (compiled between the fourteenth and the eighteenth centur- 
ies), and other hagiographic and sectarian works locate many of the most 
significant events in the evolution of Srivaisnavism at Srirangam. In these 
works, we read about the activities at Srirangam of the early Acaryas who 
lived between the tenth and early fourteenth centuries~—including the 
establishment in temple liturgy of the Alvar’s hymns by Nathamuni, who 
held the office of srikaryam (temple manager) at Srirangam; the “reforms” 
carried out by another srikarnyam of Srirangam, the famous Ramanuja, who 
is supposed to have reorganized the temple servants, their duties, and privi- 
leges; the appointment by Ramanuja of Paraéara Bhaftar as his successor; 
and the origins, in the teachings of Pillai Lokacarya and others, of the 
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Tenkalai school of Srivaisnavism, which considers itself less caste-conscious 
and more temple-focused than its “northern” (Vatakalai) counterpart, 
based at Kafichipuram.® 

To a large degree, our understanding of the evolution of the Vaisnava 
community at Srirangam in early medieval times, in the period of the 
ninth to early fourteenth century, has been colored by such traditional 
accounts, which date from the fifteenth through eighteenth centuries. 
These accounts reflect a pattern of political and religious life that had 
changed substantially from earlier times. At the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, temple life at Srirangam was disrupted by the deprada- 
tions of the “Turks,” Muslim armies from the North. In the later part of 
the century, the newly-established kings of Vijayanagara and their offi- 
cers and subordinates dedicated themselves to the restoration of wor- 
ship, and to their own legitimation through temple patronage. In this 
context, competition among temple authorities and between the 
emerging Tenkalai and Vatakalai divisions of the Srivaisnava communi- 
ty resulted in a restructuring of relations within the temple and among 
sectarian leaders, political rulers, and other members of society.* 

Given the importance of the early medieval period for the development 
of Srivaisnavism in South India, it would seem desirable to find sources 
actually contemporary with this development, rather than relying on the 
retrospective view from the times of the Vijayanagara and Nayaka rulers. 
Given the centrality of Srirangam in the development of Srivaisnavism, 
sources that were produced at and describe conditions at this temple 
would be particularly valuable. And given the special significance for our 
understanding of Srivaisnavism of social factors—the constitution of the 
Srivaisnava community, the apportionment of authority and function with- 
in the community, and the tension between hierarchy and equality among 
the devotees of Visnu—we would wish for sources that might provide us 
with information about the people who were connected with the temple, 
and with one another, at Srirangam. 

Fortunately, we have such sources. There are over two hundred inscrip- 
tions that were engraved on the stone surfaces of the walls and pillars of the 
Srirangam temple between the late ninth to the early fourteenth centuries, 
These inscriptions are for the most part records of gifts made to the tem- 
ple. They have as a major purpose the identification of, and the elucidation 
of relations between, the various people associated with particular endow- 
ments. ‘Thus, the inscriptions present us with a variety of social and reli- 
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gious categories within which people were grouped, and in terms of which 
they hoped to be remembered by future generations. These calepories, 
interestingly, do not conform to the configurations of the Srivaisnava cora- 
munity as we know it in present times, or in the recent historical period. 
For example, the word “Srivaisnava” today denotes affiliation with a group 
devoted exclusively to the worship of Visnu, which holds the teachings of 
Ramanuja and his successors as authoritative. But in the early meclieval in- 
scriptions at Srirangam we find the term Srivaisnava used with reference to 
specific groups; it is not a term applied to the community at Srirangam as a 
whole, despite the fact that ue may be inclined to consider ail members of 
that community to be Srivaisnavas—at least those who lived in the twelfth 
century and later, after the time of Ramanuja. Similarly, we find today that 
the Srivaisnava community is dominated by Brahmans, who act as spiritual 
preceptors and ritual specialists, and who trace their lineages to the Acaryas 
of the early medieval period. But, as we shall see in the course of this study, 
the term brahmana is rarely found in the early medieval inscriptions, and 
the term dcérya never. And, if, in the later Srivaisnava tradition, the term, 
“Nampi” is applied to temple priests and “Jiyar” to ascetic leaders, this 
seems not to have been the case in the early medieval period. The inscrip- 
tional evidence forces us to consider the possibility that social and ritual ca- 
tegories—even such “obvious” categories as that of the Brahman. ay nol 
have had the salience and significance in earlier times that they came to 
have later. 

The present study of the evolution of early medieval South Indian Vais- 
navism is based on an examination of 221 Tamil inscriptions from Syi- 
rangam, dating from between 875 and 1344 C.K These inscriptions are 
engraved on the stone walls of the temple compound. The Srirangam tern- 
ple grew outward from a small central shrine, housing the image of the 
reclining Visnu, with the building of a series of concentric encircling walls 
(prakaras), within which subsidiary shrines, storage areas, kitchens, tanks, 
and pavillions (mandapas) were erected. Today there are a total of seven 
prakaras, marking off the large, roughly square, area of the temple cora- 
pound—which extends over 156 acres, The prakara walls enclosing this 
area have gateways at the four cardinal points, which, particularly in the 
case of the outermost prakaras, are surmounted by the tall, ornately deco- 
rated gopuras which are so characteristic of South Indian tenyple architec- 
ture. As one passes through successive gateways and draws nearer to Lord 
Ranganatha’s shrine at the center, one moves toward that part of the tem- 
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ple complex which is most ancient and most sacred. The inscriptions con- 
sidered in this study, which include the very oldest extant inscriptions at 
Srirangam, are found for the most part on the third and fourth prakara 
walls, counting outward from the central shrine. In a number of cases, the 
stones on which records were inscribed appear to have been displaced in 
the course of the renovation or expansion of the temple. We find, for ex- 
ample, one of the earliest inscriptions (from the early tenth century) on a 
stone built into the floor of the “swing pavillion” inside the third prakava, a 
structure that appears to have been built many centuries later. Many other 
inscriptions, however, are still prominently in view in the situation where 
they were originally engraved nearly a thousand years ago. These in- 
scriptions have not only attracted the interest of contemporary histori- 
ans of South Indian religion, but were, several centuries ago or more, 
noticed also by Srirangam’s chroniclers, the redactors of Koyil Oluku. 

Of the 221 early medieval inscriptions considered in this study, many are 
dated in the regnal years of Chola kings; but, particularly beginning in the 
thirteenth century, inscriptions dated in the rule of kings of other dynas- 
ties, including the Pandyas and the Hoysalas, appear as well. In terms of 
inscriptional evidence, the early medieval period straggles to an end with 
two inscriptions, dated 1323 and 1344. There are no further inscriptions at 
Sriraigam until the 1370’s, when we find two inscriptions that describe 
how Goppana defeated the tuluskas (“Turks”) and re-established the image 
of Lord Ranganatha, and how Goppana’s lord, the Vijayanagar king 
Kampana, restored lands to the temple (SII 24.286; SII 24.287) ,6 

Within the period of over five hundred years that I examine in the pre- 
sent study, there is considerable variation over time in the numbers of 
inscriptions that were engraved on the walls of Srirahgam temple. Table 1 
shows the distribution of the 221 inscriptions through the period, divided 
into ten sub-periods each of about fifty years. There are very few inscrip- 
tions dated in the first two hundred years of the early medieval period, up 
to 1080. The relative dearth of inscriptions in this period contrasts strik- 
ingly with the pattern we see elsewhere in Tamilnadu, where the tenth 
century produced a large number of inscriptions, particularly in the core 
Chola region which is in Srirafgam’s immediate vicinity.’ But in the fifty- 
year period spanning the turn of the eleventh century (sub-period EF), we 
find a dramatic rise in the number of inscri ptions at Srirangam, and later, 
alter a decline in the twelfth century, another, more modest, iacrease in 
the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries (sub-periods H and 1). 
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Not only do we see an increase in the number of records inscribed at 
Sriraagam at the end of the eleventh century (in sub-period E), but there 
is also a great increase in the number of names of individuals mentioned 
in each inscription. As we see in Table 1, 1044 people were mentioned by 
name in the 82 inscriptions of this sub-period—over half of all the people 
named in inscriptions of the whole early medieval period, and an average 
of close to 13 people named in every inscription of this sub-period. In the 
following sub-period, although the number of inscriptions drops off, this 
average figure rises further to between 16 and 17 names per inscription, 
Who are all these people? 
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Most of them are not women. Out of a total of 2047 individuals men- 
tioned by name in the inscriptions of Sriramgam, only 50 are women. 
Despite the rhetoric of inclusivism found in the writings of the Srivaisnava 
Acaryas,® women’s public participation in the life of the premier Srivaisnava 
temple was minimal. None of the women named are linked to temple ser- 
vice—nor, indeed, are there any unnamed women associated with temple 
ritual or authority. Most of the women named are donors to the temple, or, 
in inscriptions of the thirteenth century when over half of the references to 
women are found, are involved in the sale of land around the temple.° 
Twenty of the 50 women named in the Srirangam inscriptions are queens 
or princesses, and three quarters of these royal women are named in 
inscriptions of the thirteenth century, and are members of the Hoysala 
royal family. 

Kings are less in evidence than are queens in the stone inscriptions of 
Srirangam, despite the fact that other contemporary inscriptions, and 
accounts in later sources such as Koyil Oluku, attribute numerous royal 
benefactions to kings—and especially Chola kings." If we rely on what the 
inscriptions have to say, we find virtually no evidence of kings as donors to 
the temple. 

Instead, we find local chiefs and “lords,” merchants and horse-iraders, 
and local Brahmans and devotees providing gifts—most often gifts of land. 
When kings are mentioned in the early medieval Srirangam inscriptions, 
issuing royal orders or providing patronage, they are, except for one or two 
cases, Pandya kings, making their presence known particularly at the end 
of the period under review, in the early fourteenth century. Table 1 pro- 
vides an indication of the strength of that presence, as it details “whose 
record” each of the inscriptions was. The recording in an inscription of a 
gift to the temple or other transaction might be sponsored by the donor, or 
by other individuals or groups who issued the record. In all cases when a 
king made a gift or was otherwise involved in temple affairs, his activities 
were recorded in an inscription issued in his own name. We see in Table 1 
that there were only a total of 12 such inscriptions at Srirafgam in the 
whole of the early medieval period, and that over half of these were in the 
very last sub-period. In this last sub-period, comprising the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries, inscriptions issued by Pandya kings ac- 
counted for 18% of all inscriptions. This proportion not only marks a sub- 
stantial increase relative to earlier sub-periods, when kings were scarcely vis- 
ible in the inscriptions at Srirangam, but points towards an interesting 
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development when we compare this figure with that of 15%, for the pro- 
portion of inscriptions issued by temple authorities in the last sub-period. 
In this last sub-period, for the first time, kings’ records outnumber those of 
temple authorities. 

This development is part of the last shift in a whole series of changes that 
occurred over time in the relative dominance of one or another of the vari- 
ous types of figures responsible for issuing inscriptions at Srirangam, These 
changes can be traced in Table 1. In the first two hundred years of the peri- 
od under review, up to 1080, there were few inscriptions, but the vast ma- 
jority of them were the records of Srirahgam’s sabhai, the local council of 
Brahmans. After 1080, however, and particularly in the next hundred years, 
preeminence in issuing inscriptions swung away from the sabhai and 
towards temple authorities of various kinds, who were responsible for issu- 
ing over three quarters of all inscriptional records between 1080 and 1180. 
As we have already seen, both the numbers of inscriptions and the num- 
bers of names per inscription rose dramatically after 1080—this is the di- 
rect consequence of the activity of temple authorities in issuing records of 
“agreements” made with donors, and the highlighting in these records of 
the identities of individual temple authorities, It is only after 1180 that we 
Start to see inscriptions made in the donor’s own name appearing in any 
numbers. Such inscriptions predominate after 1230, in the last two sub- 
periods (1230-1344), while, as we have already seen, temple authorities’ 
records proportionately decline, and those of kings are increasingly in evi- 
dence. 

This pattern is interesting because it indicates changes in the investment 
of authority in different groups, or types of individuals. Our attention is 
particularly drawn to the shift in responsibility for temple affairs from the 
Brahman members of the corporate body of the sabhai to a large number 
of individuals associated more directly with the temple. Much of the re- 
maining discussion of this paper will be devoted to an analysis of the identi- 
ties of these temple authorities, But there is another point that may not be 
immediately evident, that emerges when we compare the visibility of 
Brahman or temple authorities in Srirangam’s inscriptions with the pattern 
found outside Srirangam.!! Virtually every one of Srirangam’s inscriptions 
mentions several individuals by name (frequently individuals of various 
character and affiliations), or refers to local bodies or temple authorities, in 
addition to naming a donor. But in inscriptions from other parts of Tamil- 
nadu in this period, about a third refer only to the donor. In these other in- 
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scriptions, temple authorities and other types of individuals, or corporate 
bodies, are referred to much less frequently than is the case at Srirangam. 
The recording of transactions in inscriptions on the walls of the temple 
complex at Srirahgam appears to have been, to an even greater extent 
than elsewhere in Tamilnadu, a means by which donors and others, 
especially temple authorities, articulated their relationships not only 
with the temple deity, but with one another, 
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In Table 2, we can see which groups, and types of individuals, were most 
commonly involved in these relationships. The figures in Table 2 are num- 
bers of inscriptions, and the percentages indicate the proportion of inscrip- 
tions in each sub-period that mention a particular group; in the first sub- 
period, for example, we see that 2 out of 3 (67%) inscriptions mention the 
sabhai, 2 out of 3 (67%) mention Brahmans, and 1 (33%) mentions 
accountants. In this example, all of the people referred to are unnamed, as 
indicated by the notation “no N.” The various types of people whose pres- 
ence is documented in Table 2 belong to two general categories: (1) Brah- 
mans who are not identified in terms of connection to the temple, and (2) 
people who are identified with reference to the temple or the sectarian 
community. The first category includes three groups: sabhai members (to 
whom we have already been introduced), people termed brahmanas, and 
bhajfar (Tamil pajfar), who are typically described in the Srirangam inserip- 
tions as residents of a local Brahman settlement (agaram, lvahmadeva, or 
caturvedimangalam). The second category of people linked to the temple 
includes: people associated with the temple treasury (panjdra, particularly 
as members of the treasury “committee”—vdariyam), accountants (kanak- 
kus), those involved in temple management (S7ikdryam), people identified 
as Srivaisnavas (SV), as nampis or désanampis, as kovanavar (“loin-cloth wear- 
ers”), and as jiyar. The svivaisnavas are of three types—those identified sim- 
ply as Svivaisnavas, those belonging to the svivaisnava committee (variyam), 
and those described as Srivaisnava “supervisors” (kankdani). 

Of the many different kinds of people referred to in inscriptions at Sri- 
rangam, Table 2 indicates the presence only of those groups who are most 
frequently mentioned, or who are of particular interest in the present 
investigation. As we shall see, this table does not even represent all the 
types of temple authorities mentioned in the inscriptions, apart from its 
omission of various categories of donors. It is interesting, however, that 
some of the people included in Table 2 were not only responsible for issu- 
ing a record, or were in other ways involved on behalf of the temple in 
arrangements associated with a gift to the temple, but were themselves 
donors, especially in the last hundred years of the period. For example, 7 
of the inscriptions that name Srivaisnavas do so in the context of identify- 
ing them as donors, as is also the case in 8 inscriptions referring to nampis 
or dasanampis. We find the sabhai making a donation to the temple in two 
inscriptions, and some bhajtar making a gift in another inscription. In 
other Cases, various of the figures considered in Table 2 are found men- 
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tioned as selling land to donors, or in other roles that are not explicitly 
linked to their character as temple functionaries, or as Brahmans settled 
around the temple. This phenomenon, in which we see members of spe- 
cific groups associated with Srirangam acting sometimes as donors and 
sometimes as recipients of gifts, acting sometimes on behalf of the temple 
and sometimes on their own behalf, is an indication of the multiple and 
overlapping ways in which membership in the “Srirahgam community” 
came to be defined by the end of the early medieval period. 

Linked, perhaps, to this complex and multitayered definition of the com- 
munity is the interesting fact that virtually none of the groups involved are 
referred to in the inscriptions by a nomenclature of function. Of the 
groups listed in Table 2, for instance, only those identified as “accountants” 
clearly have a specific task or professional function in the temple. Among 
other types of figures linked to the temple, we find a single reference to a 
potter and another to weavers, three or four references to singers or recit- 
ers, and a handful of references to shepherds. Apart from this, the Srirang- 
am inscriptions tend to be extremely vague about what particular temple 
functions were carried out by different kinds of groups, or about what is 
meant by “service” in the case of those identified as “people who do sacred 
service” (liruppaniceyyum jananka)) or “servants of the Lord” ( dlvadrkanmi- 
kaj). This state of affairs is markedly different from what one finds in the 
inscriptions of other temples in this period, where there are many fewer 
references to an array of types of temple authorities with nebulous func- 
tions, and many more references to people identified in terms of very spe- 
cific functions—such as artisans, drummers and musicians, cooks, and 
priests.'® While it is true that the Srirangam inscriptions do refer to certain 
non-administrative functions, in ways other than through the terminology 
applied to various groups, it is also true that such references are quite limit- 
ed in number and that they relate almost exclusively to the tending of 
flower gardens and the provision of garlands, Although the inscriptions 
describe the arrangements made for regular or festival worship, they are 
silent about the identity of the priesuy officiant who might offer this wor- 
ship.'8 Although the inscriptions give details of the provisions made to 
offer special foods to the deity, or to feed brahmanas or Srivaisnavas,“ they 
do not offer us the least detail of who might have been involved in the pre- 
paration of this food. 

Nor, in the case of the functions that are mentioned, do the inscriptions 
indicate that any particular group had an exclusive claim to a specific 
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function, or specialized in performing a particular function. For example, 
nampis and dasanampis appear frequently as taking responsibility for gar- 
dens, receiving lands from the temple and undertaking to provide gar- 
lands on a regular basis, but they also performed various administrative 
functions. And, in any given period, nampis and dasanampis shared the gar 
dening function with a range of others, particularly Srivaigsnavas, but also 
dasas (“slaves” or “devotees”), als (laborers), and jiyar, Administrative func- 
tions were shared by numerous types of people. With reference to admin- 
istrative roles, we see only minor particularities: if someone is said to have 
instigated a donation, this person is usually the temple manager (Srvikdr- 
yam); and accountants appear more consistently than other types of peo- 
ple as signatories of inscriptions. Whatever differences there may have 
been in the identities of the various groups constituting the Srirangam 
community, these differences were evidently not primarily predicated on 
differences in function, 

It is time to examine what changes occurred over time in the representa- 
tion of these groups. Table 2 shows us that inscriptions of the first two hun- 
dred years of the period under review, up until 1080, were dominated by 
the presence of figures belonging to the category of Brahmans, particularly 
members of the sabhai, Out of the 25 inscriptions, 17 mention the sabhai, 
while only 4 mention individuals or groups associated with the temple: one 
refers to an accountant, one to a temple manager (Srikdryam), and two to 
Srivaisnavas. Three of the inscriptions from the earliest part of this period 
mention brahmanas; in all of these records, the bréhmanas figure as the ré- 
cipients of food. With the exception of the srikaryam, none of the members 
of any of these groups is named. Of the 55 names that appear in inscrip- 
tions of this period (see Table 1), one is the srikéryam’s and the rest belong 
to various donors, sellers of land, and signatories (some of whom may have 
been sabhai members, although they are not identified as such). 

After 1080, the inscriptions at Srirangam take on an entirely different 
appearance. I have already indicated how, in these records, the sabhai’ 
position of preeminence in issuing inscriptions is usurped by temple 
authorities. We have also seen that the great increase in the numbers of 
names mentioned in each inscription is attributable to the individual 
appearance of many temple authorities. An example of one of the inscrip- 
tions from sub-period EF. (1080-1130) will illustrate how these records rep- 
resent members of different groups and their relations with one another. 
This inscription (SII 24.69) is dated in the twenty-fourth year of the 
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reign of Kulottunga Chola I (1094), and may be paraphrased as follows: 


At the instigation of Atikarikal Viracola-muventavelin, the temple man- 
ager (Srikaryam), an agreement of sale was given by members of the 
Srivaisnava committee (four names are listed), members of the Sripan- 
fara (temple weasury) cornmittee (six names are listed), the Sriveisnava 
accountant (one name), and the sabhai accountant (named). This deed 
of sale was given to Arikantatevan Ayarkoluntinar (a sendpaii, a general), 
who, having bought the land and arranged for its being made suitable 
for cultivation, donated it to the temple. The boundaries, taxes, and 
yield of this land are described in detail. This land was to be used for 
various purposes: part was to be made into a flower garden, which was 
to be named after the donor; part of the land was given as a “livelihood” 
(jivanam) to the Srivaisnava Cuntarattolutaiyan and his younger brother 
Srikrsnan, who were responsible for tending the garden; and part was to 
provide for offerings (including rice, sweets, sambhar, coconuts, betel, 
areca nut, and camphor) on festival days in the months of Aippaci and 
Pankuni, when the deity would be taken to the pavillion named after 
the donor. The two Srivaisnavas, the donor, and the servants of the Lord 
(dWarkanmika) , including the members of the treasury committee, the 
temple accountant, and the Srivaisnava accountant, made this agree- 
ment together. The signatories to this agreement include a number of 
the temple authorities already named, and in addition, another mem- 
ber of the Sivaignava commitiee and the temple accountant. 


This inscription illustrates several typical features of records of this peri- 
od. We see that multiple names are given in the case of members of the two 
temple committees, the sivaisnava variyam and the treasury variyam, while 
only a single name is provided in the case of the Srikétryam and each of the 
types of accountant. There are, however, three different types of accoun- 
tani—the srivaisnava accountant, the sabhai accountant, and the temple 
accountant—all of whom appear in a single record. We also see that there 
is a distinction made, at least in terms of roles, between members of the 
Srivaisnava committee, who acted on behalf of the temple in administrative 
functions, and those referred to as Svivaisnavas, who undertook the cultiva- 
tion of a garden and who were provided with support under the terms of 
the endowment. 

After 1130, inscriptional records maintained many elements of this basic 
pattern, especially insofar as temple authorities continued to be present in 
substantial numbers, but there were some changes in the extent to which 
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members of one or another group were represented (see Table 2). Be- 
tween 1130 and 1230, there are many fewer inscriptions at Srirahgam than 
in the preceding period, but in these inscriptions we see an increase in the 
numbers of srivaignava “supervisors” (kankdni). On the other hand, refer- 
ences to members of the Srivaisnava committee-——as well as the treasury 
committee—decline, srivaisnavas and accountants continue to be repre- 
sented in at least as many numbers, proportionately speaking, as previously. 
In this period, too, we see a slight revival in the visibility of members of 
Srirangam’s sabhai, and a few more references to bréhmanas as donees or 
recipients of food. We also find a first reference to another group, the bha}- 
fax—whom we assume are Brahmans since they are residents of the tem- 
ple’s Brahman settlement (akaram)—who are party to an agreement about 
revising the method of selecting srivaisnavas to serve in the temple (SIT 
24,292). 

The inscription that introduces us to this group is dated 1225, in the reg- 
nal year of a Pandya king and at the end of the period considered here. 
This inscription also mentions several types of temple authorities whom we 
have never heard of previously in the inscriptions, including Sribhagavata 
nampis, hymn-singing (vinnappaficeyyum) nampis, ariyar of the holy gate 
(tiruvdcal), and jiyar. None of these, except for the jiyar, is narned. It is in- 
teresting that these groups of temple officials are among those mentioned 
in Koyil Oluku, as having been appointed to perform various functions after 
Ramanuja’s reform of the temple organization.!5 The Sribhigavata ‘Nam- 
pis,” for example, are supposed to have been given the authority by Rarna- 
nuja to act as priests, while the jiyar were ascetics who came to be estab- 
lished as successive heads of the majha, the monastic institution supposed 
to have been founded by Ramanuja. But, despite the overlapping terminol- 
ogy, there is little in the inscriptions to lend credibility to Koyil Oluku’s ac- 
count of events, since these figures are not at all prominent in inscriptions 
either of Ramanuja’s time (the twelfth century) or of later periods, and 
since the inscriptions do not confirm the association of these figures with 
the specific functions they are assigned in Koyil Oluku. 1 have already men- 
tioned the lack of reference in early medieval Srirangam inscriptions to 
performers of priestly functions. We also fail to find inscriptional evidence 
that the jiyar acted as the head of a group of ascetics, or evidence even of 
the existence of any monastic community based in a mapha at Sriratigam in 
this period.'® The handful of inscriptions that employ the term majha 
(Tamil mafam) use it to refer to a place associated with the temple, where 
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people (most often, Srivaisnavas) were offered food. 

The records inscribed at Srirangam after 1230, in the last hundred years 
of the period under review, are more numerous than those of the preced- 
ing hundred years. In these records of the last two sub-periods (see Table 
2), the temple treasury (panjdra) committee and the Srivaignava committee 
are no longer in evidence, the figure of the srikaryam fades from view, and 
there are fewer accountants mentioned than in records of previous sub- 
periods. We continue to find references to Svivaisnavas and to Ssrivaisnava 
supervisors (kankdnis), although members of these groups are mentioned 
in decreasing numbers in the last fifty years of the period, Some of the new 
types of temple authorities to whom we were introduced in the scription 
of 1225 discussed above (SII 24.292)-—nampis of various types, driyar, and 
Jjiyar—are referred to in inscriptions of the subsequent hundred years. 

There are two inscriptions of the mid or later thirteenth century (SII 
24.203 and SII 24.257) which resemble the inscription of 1225 inasmuch as 
they indicate the reorganization of temple personnel, and use some of the 
same terminology as Koyil Oluku in referring to various groups. These two 
inscriptions refer to the driyar, but not to nampis or fiyar. Instead, according 
to these inscriptions, the managing commitiee of the temple included rep- 
resentatives from, among other groups, kovanavar (‘loin-cloth wearers”), 
kulavar (“those of the water pot”?), talaiyituvar (“those who present 
leaves”), rémdnuja ufaiyar (“keepers of Ramanuja”), akampafiyar (“those 
who serve within”), pafuvar (“singers”?), and totavatti tumaraiyor (“those of 
the clean clothes and pure Veda”). With the exception of the first-named 
group, the kovanavar, who are mentioned once in a twelfth-century inscrip- 
tion, none of these groups feature in earlier records, Most but not all of 
these groups are referred to in both SII 24.203 and SII 24,257, and most 
are referred to again in inscriptions of the last sub-period, but only once or 
twice. Thus, considering the testimony of the early medieval inscriptional 
record as a whole, it is difficult to accept that these groups had come to be 
established permanently as central temple authorities, in the way that these 
two inscriptions might lead us to believe.!7 But the redactors of Koyil Oluku 
looked at these same two inscriptions with a different perspective from 
ours. In their retrospective view of the situation at Srirangam, several of 
these groups—the kovanavar, the talaivifuvar, and the totavatti t umaratyor— 
had been accorded special status and responsibilities in Ramanuja’s reorga- 
nization of the temple personnel. Although Koyil Oluku’ account doubtless 
reflects the distribution of authority, function, and honor that prevailed in 
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the time of its composition, this distribution was in fact quite different sev- 
eral centuries earlier. Even at the end of the early medieval period, the new 
categories of temple authorities were not much in evidence. The groups, 
such as the accountants and the srivaisnavas, who had been mentioned tn 
records beginning in the late eleventh century were still, in the thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries, more visible and active in the conduct of 
temple affairs than the new types of temple servants. 

If the Svivaisnavas and the accountants were losing ground, it was not to 
the jiyar or to the kovanavar—it was rather to the bhattar. Members of this 
group are mentioned in the two thirteenth century inscriptions discussed 
above (SII 24.203 and SII 24.257) as being involved in temple affairs, and 
in this case such involvement is borne out by the evidence of the inscrip- 
tions of the early fourteenth century, which bhatfar seem to dominate. 
Three quarters of the inscriptions of the last sub-period concern the dona- 
tion of land by various people (including a number of dasanampis, and 
people who themselves bore the name Bhattar) to bhaffar who had been 
settled in several brahmadeyas at Srirangam through the sponsorship of a 
local chief named Kalingarayan and the Pandya king Jatavarman Sundara 
Ill. Most of the inscriptions refer to the bhaffar simply as a group (as, for 
example, the “thirty-two” or the “two hundred and eight” bhatierkal), but 
there are several records that provide lengthy lists of the names of the 
bhajjar donees. These inscriptions mark a significant change in the distrib- 
ution of land among members of the community at Sriraiigam. While 
there had been a Brahman settlement at Srirangam from the time of the 
earliest extant inscriptions, as we know from the references throughout 
the early medieval period to the sabhai, it is only at the end of this period 
that we find evidence of massive Brahman landholdings around the tem- 
ple. Whereas in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries land was granted—— 
typically for flower gardens—to sSvivaisnavas and dasanamps, in the four- 
teenth century Srivaisnavas and dasanampis were not recipients but were 
rather donors of land. 

That the bhajfar were intimately linked to the affairs of the temple is 
demonstrated by the involvement in these various land transactions by the 
temple authorities—and in one case by Lord Ranganatha himself, who 
issued an order to the temple authorities while “seated together with our 
wives” (SII 24.212). Although the religious duties of the bhattar mentioned 
in several of the inscriptions®—including the responsibility for reading 
Veda and Purana, the practice of medicine (vaidya), and ihe performance 
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of sacrifice (yajfta)—may have had little application to temple ritual, there 
are other inscriptions in which the bhajiar are represented as providing 
offerings and other services to deities, or as receiving portions of the food 
prepared in the temple. The appearance in such force of these bhatfar at 
Srirangam in the last years of the early medieval period, with their claims 
io lands, their specialized Brahmanical skills, and their connection with 
temple affairs, is likely to have had a decisive influence on the subse- 
quent evolution of the Vaisnava community at Srirangam. 

The inscriptions mention a large number of individuals associated with 
the temple by name. In some cases, particularly in sub-period E (1080- 
1130), the same individual may be mentioned ina number of inscriptions. 
It is interesting that when we have the opportunity to trace the “career” of 
a particular individual over a period of some years, we find virtually no 
changes: there is remarkable consistency in the titles and functions of indi- 
viduals associated with the temple. For example, Kaciyapan Cinkan Tiruva- 
rankanarayanan is mentioned in thirteen inscriptions dating from 1090 to 
1126. When his affiliation with a group is mentioned, that group is invari- 
ably the sripanjdra variyam (temple treasury committee), and his function 
is always either that of providing a deed of sale to a donor or acting as wit- 
ness to such a transaction, throughout the whole of these 36 years. In sev- 
eral other cases, we see more variation in the group affiliation of an indi- 
vidual, but these affiliations appear to overlap, rather than to form a pro- 
gression. For example, there are eleven inscriptions, dated between 1101 
and 1127, that mention an individual named Srivaisnavappiriyan, He is an 
accountant but is described in some inscriptions as the srivaisnava accoun- 
tant, in others as the temple accountant, and in still others as the sabhai 
accountant, Yet there is no indication that he moved from one position to 
another, in the course of time. Thus, the changes that occurred in the or- 
ganization of the temple, or in the distribution of authority at Sriraagam, 
scem not to have been associated with individual mobility. 

When we examine the identities of individuals in relation to positions or 
group affiliations, we also note a diffusion of claims to specific types of 
authority and status. In other words, there is not a single occupant of any 

_ particular position over the space of several years, nor any individual who 
consistently acts as the head of a particular group. We may, for example, 
consider the position of manager of temple affairs ( svikariyam) in the peri- 
od from 1083 to 1108. In this period, we find twenty-five inscriptional ref- 
erences to the holder of this position. There are two figures who are men- 
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tioned throughout the period—Nisatarayar (in six cases) and Ananta- 
narayanabhatfar (in four cases). These two men share the position of tem- 
ple manager not only with one another but with at least ten other differ- 
ent men. We see a similar situation when we look at other positions and 
groups, whether we are considering members of Srirangam’s sabhai or 
Srivaisnava supervisors (kankdni) or nampis or jiyar. It is extremely interest- 
ing that we do not see reflected in the inscriptions the pattern of leader- 
ship, and domination of temple affairs by particular figures, that is so 
much a feature of the sectarian and temple traditions of Srivaisnavism as 
these developed in later times. We do not find Nathamuni, or Ramanuja, 
or Parasara Bhajan, or any other particular individual acting as the temple 
manager, nor do we find evidence of ascetic leaders or teachers, or of a 
fixed hierarchy of temple servants—all of which the later texts and tradi- 
tions would lead us to expect.2° 


Srivaisnavism as we know it today is undoubtably dominated by Brah- 
mans. The very term “Srivaisnava” has, for several centuries at least, been 
applied exclusively to Brahman members of the Srivaignava community. 
The Acaryas of the past and the teachers of the present, heads of majhas 
and performers of temple ritual, are almost entirely Brahman.*3 This is 
the case even within the Tenkalai school of Srivaisnavism, despite the fact 
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that those identified by the tradition as the founders of this school— 
including Pillai Lokicarya and Manavalam4muni, who were closely associ- 
ated with Sriratgam in the thirteenth through fifteenth centuries—pro- 
pounded the view that Visnu’s devotees of all castes were equally worthy of 
reverence.*4 Tensions at Srirangam between the egalitarian spirit of bhakti 
and a Brahmanical orthodoxy predicated on the strict observance of caste 
distinctions and caste duties, may be traced back even to the pre-medieval 
period, to the time of the Alvars, in the view of some scholars.25 Others are 
of the opinion that in medieval times, under the leadership of the early 
Acaryas and in response to the presence of powerful non-Brahman local 
interests, Brahman authorities may have succeeded in realizing in practice 
the ideal of inclusivism, by allowing and enhancing the participation of 
“stidras” in the administrative and ritual life of the temple at Srirangam.26 
How does the evidence of the inscriptions shed light on this issue? 

First, it is important to recall that the inscriptions at Srirangam, as else- 
where in medieval Tamilnadu, scarcely ever mention the word brahmana. 
References to other caste groups are even more rare; there is, for example, 
only a single reference to velfajas.?7 It involves a fair amount of struggling 
with the information provided by the inscriptions to discover indicators of 
Brahman identity, or to distinguish between Brahman and non-Brahman. 
We assume that sebhai members were Brahman, and that the bhatiar who 
were granted land in brahmadeyas (or agarams or caturvedimangalams) were 
Brahmans. Beyond this, there are a few further possibilities. Among the 
many people named in the Srirangam inscriptions, there are some who 
bear Brahmanical gotras, particularly Aritan (Harita) and Paratayan (Bhara- 
dhvaja), and, less commonly, Kaciyapan (Kasyapa).28 We do not find gotras 
as part of the names of the bhajfar who were granted land at Srirangam in 
the early fourteenth century. People who were identified by gotra appear 
for the most part in inscriptions dating between 1080 and 1130, and, 
although a few belonged to sabhais, the majority of them were members of 
the temple treasury committee (panfara variyam). 

There are other elements in names that may serve as indicators of 
Brahman status. We have considered above the group designated by the 
term dhajfar. But there are also a very large number of people named 
Bhattar. Two hundred and thirty people, or over 10% of all those named 
in the Srirahgam inscriptions, bear this name. Are these individuals 
bhajjar Are they Brahmans? Only a quarter of the 230 people named 
Bhatfar are identified in the inscriptions as members of the group of bhaf- 
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jar. The name Bhafttfar is borne also by various other kinds of people, espe- 
cially before 1280—by sadhai members, by Srivaisnaves, by members of the 
temple treasury committee, by Svikdryams, and even by shepherds and mer 
chants. It does not appear that the bearer of this name was necessarily a 
Brahman. Although it may well be that many people named Bhajjar were 
Brahmans, the name is only weakly correlated with other markers of 
Brahman status; for example, less than a quarter of those named Bhatiar 
also bore gotra names. 

A name element occurring even more frequently in the early med- 
ieval Srirangam inscriptions than Bhatfar is Nampi, which is found 274 
times. Like Bhattar, this name resembles the term used to designate a 
particular group. But, strangely, there are no nampis named Nampi. 
This name, which appears frequently in inscriptions of the late eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, is borne very commonly by Srivaisnavas, including 
Srivaisnava supervisors and committee members, and is also found as an 
element in the names of gardeners, members of treasury committees 
and sabhais, bhajtar, shepherds, and merchants. As was the case for the 
name Bhattar, this name is clearly not borne exclusively by members of 
any particular group, and—given that only 6 people named Nampi are 
also identified with reference to gotra—it is even less likely than Bhattar 
to be an indicator of Brahman status. 

Robert Lester has recently published an article on the sdilddas, a growp of 
non-Brahmans within the Srivaisnava community who have been, for at 
least five centuries, engaged in service and entitled to honors in Tenkalai 
temples. In attempting to trace the history of the sdtiddas, Lester considers 
several possible ways that this group may have originated and evolved into 
its present form. He seems to incline toward the séétddas’ own account of 
their origins—that they came into being as a special class of Brahmans— 
and points out that the Srivaisnava hagiographies and temple chronicles, 
whatever else they may or may not reveal, show us that there was greai 
diversity within the community at Srirafigam in the thirteenth century, and 
that the distinction between Brahman and non-Brahman may not have 
been as sharply marked as it came to be in later times.”9 I believe that the 
inscriptions of the early medieval period show us precisely the same thing. 
With the exception of the officials of the temple treasury, who so consis- 
tently bear gotras in inscriptions of the late eleventh and early twelfth cen- 
turies, and of the sabhai members and the bhaffar recipients of brahmadeya 
lands, who are Brahman virtually by definition, it is impossible to identify 
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members of any particular group as Brahman or non-Brahman. The 
absence of emphasis on caste status in the inscriptions is very consistent 
and very striking. Given the fact that the individuals and groups who 
issued these records would have every reason and opportunity to high- 
light the most significant elements of their identities, we can only con- 
clude that membership in a particular caste, even the Brahman caste, 
was not a major factor in how people within the community at 
Srirahgam defined themselves and their relationships with one another. 
We see no evidence that Brahman authorities were making efforts to 
accommodate non-Brahman segments of the community. We do not see 
temple functions or temple honors being apportioned according to 
membership in particular castes or groups, or a hierarchical categoriza- 
tion of different groups. The apparent displacement of érivaisnavas and 
dasanampis by bhajtar on the lands around the temple, in the early four- 
teenth century, is not necessarily a marker of Brahmanical dominance 
over non-Brahmans, but may rather be a harbinger of the ascendency of 
a more orthodox, perhaps more self-consciously Brahman, group of 
Brahmans over groups of devotees whose own Brahman (or “Brahman- 
ish”) status was not so central to their identities and their roles in the 
temple community. 

For those whose understanding of the history of Srivaisnavism is based on 
study of the writings of the Acaryas and hagiographical works, or on an 
appreciation of the traditions most significant to contemporary Srivais- 
navas, the picture of temple life at Srirangam represented in its early med- 
ieval inscriptions is odd, to say the least. I am not the first to remark on the 
peculiar fact that the great teachers of the tradition who resided at Sri- 
rangam are missing from this picture. The inscriptions, as we have seen, 
depict a variety of complex relationships between different kinds of people 
and the temple, and among the people who made up the community at 
Srirangam. That the great Acaryas are not even present in, let alone central 
to, this network of relations is a shock, but the inscriptions invite us to go 
on to consider that even the concerns of the Acaryas were of lit‘le moment 
to their contemporaries. It would seem that the questions of caste distinc- 
tions and varna dharma, of the inclusion of “women and Sidras” in the com- 
munity of devotees, of the equivalence of the Tamil hymns of the Alvars 
with the Sanskrit Veda, of eligibility for acceptance into the sectarian com- 
munity through initiation—none of these were burning social issues in 
medieval Srirangam, however important they are as theological issues with- 
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in the Srivaisnava tradition. But, of course, the Acaryas were orthodox 
Brahmans and scholars, and most of the other members of the community 
were not. If, for example, caste was not the central organizing principle of 
Tamil society in medieval times, caste issues might only be of concern to 
the highest caste. It makes sense, after all, that the focus of life in the 
Srirangam temple community was not on the concerns and activities of 
those intellectuals who, as it turned out later, were founders of a sectarian 
tradition. 

The focus of attention for the community at Srirangam was, instead, Lord 
Ranganatha, and the physical place where the Lord dwelled—the orchards 
and gardens on his island—and the relationships that linked the Lord, his 
land, and his devotees. In the course of the centuries from 875 to 1344, 
these relationships underwent considerable change, and different groups 
within the community attained preeminence, or faded into obscurity. We 
may think of this history as divided into three phases: (1) an early, rather 
quiet, period in which the sabhai dominated temple affairs; (2) a second 
phase of great activity, during which lands were brought under cultivation 
and assigned to particular individuals, svivaignavas brought mountains of 
flowers and food into the temple, and numerous accountants and mem- 
bers of committees oversaw the complex business of the temple; and (3) 2 
final phase, during which these temple authorities ceded preeminence to 
various donors, including Pandya kings, and to the bhaftfar who came to be 
settled around the temple. 

Despite these changes, however, there are certain elements of consis- 
tency throughout the period—elements which may be inconsistent with 
later developments in Srivaisnavism, and, in some cases, inconsistent with 
the religious world of early medieval Tamilnadu outside the island of 
Srirangam. 

The community at Srirangam presents a contrast with the “outside” 
world because it was such an exclusively male community. Apart from a 
few women acting behind the scenes in land transactions, and some 
female donors—many of whom were Hoysala royal women—women were 
not included in the complex web of relationships centered on the temple. 
They are not visible among the many male figures involved in temple 
administration and service. The Srirangam community also seems unique 
among early medieval South Indian temples because of the fact that so few 
of the men associated with the temple appear to have had any specific ritu- 
al or service function. Instead of seeing priests and drummers and cooks 
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‘angam, we see committees. 

The temple at Sriramgam resembles other early medieval temples, how- 
ever, insofar as its committees are made up of individuals. Sriraigam’s 
inscriptions, like those at other temples, highlight the individual’s identity. 
The inscriptions tell us that an individual’s connection with the temple 
was direct and personally forged, rather than being mediated through his 
membership in a particular caste or family. Relationship to the temple was 
not inherited, nor did it depend on linkage through a teacher or ritual 
olficiant. 

But at Srirangam, this relationship may have been a particularly complex 
one, established through multiple connections—including activities of 
donation as well as of administration, for example. And, in contrast to 
later developments within the Srivaisnava community, the relationship 
with the temple was not marked by the acquisition of exclusive perquisites, 
honors and service rights. Although, as we have seen, there were signifi- 
cant shifts over time in the possession of authority and privilege, there was, 
in any given period, a diffusion of such authority among several groups, 
and among numerous individuals. 

It ts remarkable that, quite consistently through the whole of the early 
medieval period, there are no claims made—in the very public medium of 
the mscribed record—-to rank or privilege, to particular function or prece- 
dence. Nor does there appear, at any time, a figure who acts as the leader 
of the community of devotees. I have argued that the distinction between 
Brahman and non-Brahman was not integral to the social or ritual self-def- 
initions of members of the community at Srirangam. We see now, in the 
pattern of diffusion of authority and status, another indication that this 
community was non-hierarchical in its organization. 

‘The community at Srirahgam in the early medieval period, then, does in 
an odd way end up conforming to later historical reconstructions, based 
on the Tenkalai ideal of equality among devotees. Whether this can be 
attributed to the special character of this sacred place, where the presence 
of the Supreme Lord levels differences among his worshippers, or 
whether an egalitarian spirit informed the structuring of authority and sta- 
tus in other temples in this period, cannot be determined without further 
study. And other nagging problems remain as well, notably the question of 
the extent to which the community at Srirangam, while egalitarian, was 
also exclusive. If women were left out, who else was? A great deal remains 
to be discovered about the early history of Srivaisnavism, as we further our- 
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investigation of the sources—inscriptional and literary—contemporary 
with this important period. 
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THE SRIMAD BHAGAVATA PURANA IN STONE 
The Text as an Eighth-Century Temple and its Implications 


Dennis Hudson 


she Vaikuntha Perumal Temple in Kaficipuram, about forty miles 
west of Madras, was completed c. 770 by the Pallava emperor Nandi- 
varinan II Paliavamalla (731-796). I have recently completed the first 
of two volumes on that Temple and a condensed version of its first chapter 
appeared in this Journal (Vol, 2, No. 2, Winter 1993). With that essay as 
background, I would like to describe the T emple’s depiction of the Srimad 
Bhagavata Purina and suggest some implications of it for our understand- 
ing of the text.! 


Introduction to the Temple 


To inwoduce the Temple briefly, at the time it was built it was called the 
“Supreme Lord’s Visnu-house” ( Parameccura-vinnagaram in the vernacular 
or Paramesvara-visnugrhe in Sanskrit). The “Supreme Lord” referred simul- 
taneously to the Bhagavan Vasudeva housed within it, to the emperor 
Nandivarman who was its patron, and to the architect who designed it 
named Parameévaran. The Visnu-house was built according to the Pan- 
caratra Agama. A grant of land by Pallavamalla dated to c.753-754 tells us I 
think, that the 4gamika who guided the architect was named Jyesthapada- 
Somayajin, a Brahman, “poor in faults and excellent in appearance,” who 
belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra and followed the Chandogyasiitra of the 
Sama Veda. He resided at Puni in modern Kaficipuram Taluk. Most likely 
he was the emperor’s acarya and is, I believe, depicted on the prakara’s 
concluding enthronement scene sitting in a mandapa next to a model of 
the vimana. 

The Parameccura-vinnagarm was Pallavamalla’s architectural magnum. 
opus and the Alvar poet Kalikanri (“Tirumangai”) composed a ten-stanza 
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